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Umo dos moneiroB de olhor o of\c\o de produzlr 
Iniormogoes soc\o\b, economicos e ferrlfonols e como orte de 
descrever o mundo. Esfofisficos e mopos transportam os fenomenos 
do reolidode poro escolos opropriodos d perspeotivo de nosso visdo 
humono e nos permitem pensor e ogir d distdnoio. construindo 
ovenidos de mdo duplo quejuntom o mundo e suos Imogens. Moior o 
poder de sintese dessos representogdes, combinondo. com precisdo, 
elementos disperses e heterogeneos do ootidiono, moior o nosso 
conheoimento e o nosso copooidode de compreender e tronsformor o 
reolidode. 

Visto como orte. o oficio de produzir essos informogdes 
reflete o culture de um Pois e de suo epoco, como esso culture ve o 
mundo e o torno visivel, redefinindo o que ve e o que hd poro se ver. 

No cendrio de continue inovogdo tecnoldgico e mudongo 
de cultures do sociedode contempordneo, os novas tecnologios de 
informogdo - reunindo computodores, telecomunicogdes e redes de 
informogdo - ocelerom oquele movimento de mobilizogdo do mundo 
reel. Aumento o velocidode do ocumulogdo de informogdo e sdo 
ompliodos seus requisites de otuoiizogdo, formate - mois flexivel, 
personolizodo e interotivo - e, principolmente. de ocessibilidode. A 
piotoformo digitol vem se consolidondo como o meio mois simples, 
boroto e poderoso poro trotor o informogdo, tornondo possiveis 
novos produtos e servigos e conquistondo novos usudrios. 

Acreditomos ser o ombiente de converso e controversio 
e de troco entre os diferentes disciplinos, nos mesos redondos e 
sessdes temdticos dos Conferencios Nocionois de (3eogrofia, 
Cortogrofio e Estotistico e do Simpdsio de Inovogdes, oquele que 
melhor ensejo o oprimoromento do consenso sobre os fenomenos o 
serem mensurodos poro retrotor o sociedode, o economio e o 
Territdrio nocionol e sobre os prioridodes e formotos dos informogdes 
necessdrios poro o fortolecimento do cidodonio, o definigdo de 
politicos publicos e o gestdo politico - odministrotivo do Pois, e pare 
crier umo sociedode mois Juste. 
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SOOAIS 



Conferendsta: PETER WAGNER 




Statistics, social science and democracy 



'Reliable statistics are a major cornerstone of democracy.' It seemed appropriate to 
me to open this presentation with a quote from the current head of the Office of 
National Statistics of the country which I now live in, the United Kingdom. Tim 
Holt was appointed in July 1995 not least to oversee a major reorganisation of the 
statistical services of Great Britain and to, as it was perceived, restore public 
confidence in statistics. This seemed particularly necessary after a period of some 
fifteen years during which the government had repeatedly interfered with the 
workings of the statistical services, against the advice and protest of the 
professional association, the Royal Statistical Society, and had, for instance, 
revised the criteria for a person being counted as unemployed several dozen times 
in such a way that unemplo 3 nnent appeared to be declining steadily. As a result, 
numbers are no longer trusted in this country, to use Ted Porter's apt phrase, and 
an arduous task certainly lies ahead of Tim Holt. ^ 

But why should the public have confidence in statistics? 'There are three types of 
lies: lies, damned Ues, and statistics.' It was the novelist and member of Her 
Majesty's Parliament Benjamin Disraeli, who liked to cite this one of Mark Twain’s 
aphorisms. Yet, he also liked to use statistics to underpin his political views, not 
least his notion of the division of England into 'two nations', rich and poor. And it 
was an official of Her Majesty's governments, Winston Churchill, who described in 
1911, then Home Secretary, on the occasion of the passing of the British National 
Insurance Act, the use of statistics for elaborating early social policy insurance as 
'bringing in the magic of average to the aid of the miUions'.^ So, despite all 
cynicism, there seems to be some legitimate concern for trust in numbers, and 
there seems to be some relation between statistics and pofitics. In this 
presentation, I shall try to explore some aspects of this relation by means of a brief 
historical inquiry. 



The aporia of social knowledge under conditions of modernity 

Statistics is a particular kind of social knowledge, and democracy is a particular 
kind of pohtical order. To understand the way they are linked we shall first have to 
look more generally at the ways knowledge and politicos are related. I shall start my 
observations with some reflections on the period which, simultaneously, is often 
regarded as the period of the naissance of the modem socicd sciences and as the 
onset of political modernity; the late eighteenth and early nineteeth century, the 
period of the American and French Revolutions and their aftermath. One should 
think that it could hardly have been a coincidence that both the modem political 
order and the modem order of knowledge of the social world emerged at about the 
same time. 



^ Theodore M. Porter, Trust in Numbers, The Pursuit of Objectivity in Science and Public Life, Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1995. 

2 As quoted by Peter Flora and Arnold J. Heidenheimer, The historical core and changing 
boundaries of the welfare state', in Peter Flora and Arnold J. Heidenheimer (eds), The Development 
of Welfare States in Europe cmd Americci, New Brunswick, NJ: Transaction Books, 1981, p. 19. 
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At first sight, though. Instead of an obvious correspondence between the orders of 
knowledge and of politics we rather find a paradox, or at least an apparent 
paradox. Certainly, the early social sciences were pervaded by political concerns. 
They followed up on, and \^nt along with, the earlier political philosophy of 
liberalism; and they tried to underpin those kinds of reasoning with explicit 
reflections on human nature and on the question if and how human nature would 
lend itself to a political order without externally imposed unity and rules of action. 
However, there appears to be something politically odd about those discourses. 

Early sociologists were - normatively - taking the stance of hberalism in a very 
broad sense, namely defending the right of human beings to self-determine their 
individual and socM lives. They were arguing at the same time, though, that the 
free action of human beings would not actually generate, as one might Innocently 
assume, a very wide range of possible individual and social forms and orientations 
of behaviour. They seemed to hold that human beings, given complete autonomy, 
would reveal themselves not to be free in a radical sense, but driven by a limited 
number of well intelligible Inclinations. One might even infer that it was exactly 
this predictability and order that gave strong reasons to support the normative 
project of liberty. 

This Unkage of freedom and predictability became particularly important in the 
historical moment when the externally imposed barriers to free deliberation were 
to be removed, the moment of the American and French Revolutions. These 
revolutions gave pohtical and institutional expression to a broader culture of 
individual autonomy which is a key element of modernity. In this sense, much of 
this era can be seen as a liberation of human beings from imposed ties and, thus, 
also as an increase of contingency and uncertainty in the hves of human beings. 
One should expect that a philosophy of contingency linked to a hberal- 
individuahst political theory would dominate the intellectual scene forever after the 
successful revolutions. 

However, historically this was not at all the case. Instead a reasoning emerged 
which assumed that the actions of human beings were somehow shaped and 
controlled by forces beyond their immediate and conscious reach. Political thought 
declined, and in its place the social sciences arose. ’Society’ as the object of the 
social sciences has rather been a ’postrevolutionaiy discovery'; or, to put it even 
more succinctly, 'the sociological point of view constitutes itself in the moment 
when the notion of liberty becomes the principal articulation of the human 
world. 

What appears here as a paradox In fact reveals the aporla of social knowledge after 
liberation. Very generally speaking, the social sciences are to be regarded as a part 
of the response human beings gave to their new condition of - self-inflicted, one 
might say - contingency and principled uncertainty. Being unable to rely any 

^ Pierre Manent, La. cite de 1 'homme, Paris: Fayard, 1994, pp. 75 and 113. I have dealt with this 
issue in more detail in Certainty and order, liberty and contingency. TTie birth of social science as 
empirical political philosophy. The Rise of the Social Sciences and the Formation of Modernity, ed. by 
Johan Hellbron, Lars Magnusson and Bj5m Wlttrock, Dordrecht: Kluwer. 1996 (Sociology of the 
Sciences Yearbook, vol. 20, forthcoming). 




longer on externally defined certainties, social philosophers started searching, 
sometimes almost desperately, for regularities and continuities which exist 
without being commanded. The social sciences have been a means to decrease 
contingency. 

Statistics and the political problematique of modernity 

Let me then take a brief look at the form of this social science. It inherited from 
political philosophy the problem of the political order. But after the liberating 
revolutions, there to be little left to say about it. A liberal order should be 
intrinsically satisfactory, theoreticcdly speaking. 



At the same time, many European thinkers did not believe that that would 
actually be the case; they looked for grounds that would make the new order 
sustainable. The remaining optimism of the late Enll^tenment hoped for the new 
sciences to provide such grounds. The hope and aspiration was that the moral and 
political sciences should and could now achieve 'the same certainty' as the 
physical sciences.'^ Certainty was a requirement of some urgency, since the new 
political order needed assurances of its own sustainable functioning. But it was 
also regarded as an historically new possibility, since political action was liberated 
of the arbitrariness of decisions by rulers of doubtful legitimacy and given into the 
hands of the multitude of reason-endowed human beings. The 'blend of liberalism 



and rationalism', which Keith Baker observed in the convictions of Condorcet, the 
founder of social mathemaUcs.S can thus be explained as stemming from the 
same source, the Enlightenment linkage of freedom and reason.® 



The rights-endowed individual became thus, in such views, the only conceivable 
ontological as well as the methodological foundation of a science of political 
matters after the revolutions. Once the rights of man had been generally accepted 
as self-evident and tmalienable, it seemed obvious, to Turgot and Condorcet for 
instance, that they were also 'the logical foundation of the science of society.'^ On 
the basis of this assumption two avenues of constructing a science of the political 
had opened. One possibility was to try to identify by theoretical reasoning the 
basic features of this unit of analysis, the individual human being, and its actions. 
Since it was conceived as an ontological sterting-point, devoid of aU specific, 
historical and concrete, ties to the world, its characterization was to proceed from 
some inherent features. From earlier debates, those features had often been 
conceived as twofold, as passions and as interests. In the late Enlightenment 



^ Keith Michael Baker, Condorcet: From Naturcd. Philosophy to Social Mathematics, Chicago: The 
University of Chicago E^ess, 1975, p. 197. See also Eric Brian, La mesure de I'Etat. AdmMstratBurs 
etgeomAtres auXWJi® stede. Paris: Michel, 1994. 

® Baker, op. cit., p. 385 

^ While it is common to draw on French examples to make this point. Italian statisticians were no less 
outspoken. Participants in the struggle for a liberal-democratic society with representative mstitutions in mid- 
nineteenth century, Correnti called statistics the 'discipline of democracy', and Messedaglia nemaed it 'the 
discipline with a representative character'; for the context see Peter Wagner, Sozialwissenschaften und Stmt, 
Frankfurt/M: Campus, 1990, p. 94. 

^ Baker, op. cit, p, 218. 
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context, the rational side of this dichotomy was regarded as the one amenable to 
systematic reasoning, as intelligible so as to allow the building of a scientific 
approach to the study of at least one aspect of human interaction with the world, 
namely the production and distribution of material wealth. 

While political economy was based on a highly abstract, but for the same reasons 
extremely powerful, assumption of human rationality, the other conclusion from 
the individualist foundational principle was possibly even more reductionist but 
much more cautious. Avoiding any substantive assumptions on the driving forces 
in human beings at all, the statistical approach, often under the label of political 
artOmietic, resorted to the collection of numerically treatable information about 
human behaviour. The space of substantive presuppositions was radically emptied 
in this thinking, but the methodolc^ical confidence m mathematics seemed to 
have Increased in inverse proportion.® 

Thus, two strands of political thought that had been proposed and elaborated for 
some time rose to new and greater prominence, political economy and political 
arithmetic. The denominations these approaches were known by in the late 
eighteenth century referred explicitly to political matters. Both were to lose these 
attributes in the nineteenth century when they had consolidated their ways of 
proceeding and when the application of these cognitive forms had established 
predominance over political deliberation in decision on common matters, at least 
in the view of many economists and statisticians. Mostly, this terminological 
change has been interpreted as an autonomisatlon of cognitive approaches and as 
a differentiation of the sciences into disciplines. However, it is not exactly true to 
say that economics and statistics separated from politics. Once the approaches of 
the former two are accepted as vaUd, there is nothing political left to study.® 

Now, these were certainly not the only approaches to the study of the post- 
revolutionary social world. And all others, like cultural, structural or historical 
sociologies. Including Marxism, can Indeed be read as (atticisms of such an 
individualist foundation of social science. However, almost all of social science can 
be understood as responses to a quest for certainty, in the sense in which I 
outlined it above; it has in common both the search for, and the claim that there 
are, identifiable determinants of human action. Three basic ways of elaborating 
this claim have been proposed. They were initially formulated around the turn to 
the nineteenth century, became somewhat codified and formalized about a century 
later, and were widely adopted after the Second World War. In the first approach, 
full reign is given to the individual human beings, but they are endowed with 
rationalities sucdi that the uncoordinated pursuit of their interests will lead to 
overall societal well-being. In the second approach, individuals are of little interest. 
No one will command their activities, but those are in fact, behind the individuals' 
backs, subject to societal laws or cultural imprints. These two kinds of 
deteriniriistic reasoning make for a very peculiar couple in the sense that the one 
locates the determinant completely inside the human beings, and the other one 

® Brian, op. cit; Alain Desrosleres, La politique des grands nombres. Histoire de la raison statisttque, 
Paris: La Decouverte, 1993. 

^ This is exactly Hannah Arendt's critique in The Htxnmn Condition, Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1958. 
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completely in the outside social world. In the third approach, no such 
assumptions are made, but attitudes and behaviours of individuals are counted, 
summarized and treated with mathematical techniques so as to discover empirical 
regularities. These three approaches to social life are weU known as the economic, 
the sociological and the statistical one respectively. They have different ways of 
establishing certainty; and they aH know weaker and stronger varieties. There is 
also a long tradition of criticism of such reasonings, often in the name of human 
freedom. However, this criticism was mostly treated as rearguard activity on the 
march of intellectual progress, and modernist social science, as we know it now, is 
almost unthinkable without some such detemilnlsm. 

This determinism is one of the features of modernist social science, one of the key 
ingredients of the twentieth-century intellectual quest for certainty. The claim to 
superior knowledge, the postulate of a society composed of solid elements and the 
causalistic assumptions on rationalistic and social determinations made human 
social life appear as ultimately calculable, at least as amenable to calculation if 
these insights were methodically applied to its study. If this observation is valid, 
we have now given some explanation for the emergence of such a social science, 
statistics Included, from the uncertainties of the revolutionary period. But how can 
we understand the dominance of this modernist version of the social sciences? 



Statistics and social science 
as discursive technologies in the modem state 

We shall again have to take another brief look further back. The cameral and 
policy sciences of the eighteenth century, including the German - descriptive, not 
numerical - early version of statistics, were mainly an attempt to accumulate as 
much knowledge as possible about the population as a resource of the 
principality. The field was broadly ordered along the concerns of the state; and 
German academics spent their lives trying to come up with the most appropriate 
classification of state activities. These sciences decayed with the onset of liberal 
conceptions of the state, as just described. In the Enlightenment tradition of social 
philosophy, it was assumed that human beings live in a self-regulating, 
interlocking order as long as they are able or enabled to follow their natural 
inclinations. Such an understanding decreased the need for policy knowledge, but 
it stimulated reflections about how such natural harmonies would come about. 
Such reflections are the basis of the economic and sociological discourses, which 
emerged from the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century onwards. 

It is Important to note, however, that the state apparatus never withered away 
fully, and that there Is some degree of continuity in the production of policy 
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knowledge, a continuity that is to be found in the third, the statistical tradition.^® 
One of the champions of statistics as the science of society in early nineteenth 
centuiy was Adolphe Quetelet, who rephrased the use of statistical information in 
line with the new view of the self-movement of society. 'Given that society was 
governed naturally by statistical laws, its political government was constrained to 
an ancillary role. The wise legislator ^uld not try to impose his will on the social 
system, but would seek first to determine the direction and magnitude of secular 
social evolution - that is, of the average man.'^ ^ 



The discovery of this average man, who was to 'represent' the social totality, stood 
in the centre of Quetelet's 'social physics', as constructed on the basts of census 
information via the law of large numbers’. Quetelet could not offer much help to 
those who were Interested in variations and distributions; they had to return to 
the collection of information as exhaustively as possible. When such an interest 
emerged with regard to the distribution of poverty, researchers turned to the 
method of the survey, an instrument that was widely used locaUy between the 
1880s and the inter-war period. The appearance of widespread poverty and 
misery in the context of industrialization was then itself seen as a refutation of the 
optimism of the Enlightenment social philosophies. 

Thus, towards the end of the nineteenth century, a long-term intellectual 
transformation began which was marked by the emergence of the now classical 
approaches to social science - Weberian and Durkheimian sociology and 
neoclassical economics being the most prominent examples - and ended in the 
1960s. This transformation that led to the modernist social sciences was 
stimulated by a historical situation of uncertainty that can be analyzed in terms 
analogous to the earlier situation, as just described, in which a 'quest for 
certainty' was strongly voiced. In this case, it was the transformation of the 
restricted liberal modernity of the nineteenth century into a fully inclusive social 
configuration, a transformation that was widely regarded as Impossible without 
major upheavals, and as highly undesirable in many views, but often enough also 
as inevitable, by the end of that centuiy. Tlie rise of the workers’ movement and 
the resistance of the established elites to its demands appeared to offer a future of 
permanently incompatible interests and of continuous class strife that threatened 



On the history of statistics see, among others, Alain Desrosieres, La politique, op. cit: 
Desrosieres, 'How to make things which hold together: Social science, statistics and the state' In 
Peter Wagner et al (eds), Dlswurses on Society: The Shaping of the Social Science Disciplines, 
Dordrecht: Kluwer, 1991, pp. 195-218; Ian Hacking, The Taming of Chance, Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1990; Theodore M. Porter, Thxst in Numbers, op. cit; Porter, The Rise of Statistical 
Thinking, 1820-1900, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1986; Stephen M. Stigler, The History 
of Statistics: The Measurement of Uncertainty Before 1900, Cambridge, Mass.; Belknap of Harvard 
University Press, 1986; Donald MacKenzie, Statistics in Britain, 1865-1930: The Srxial Construction 
of Scientific Knowledge, Edinburgh: Edinburgh University Press, 1981; Lorenz Kruger, Lorraine 
Daston and Michael Heidelberger (eds), The Probabilistic Revolution, VoL 1: Ideas in History; and 
Kruger, Gerd Gigerenzer, and Mary S. Morgan (eds). The Probabilistic Retolution, VoL 2: Ideas in the 
Sciences, both Cambridge, Mass.; MIT Press, 1987. This section also drwas on chapter 6 in my A 
Sociology of Modernity. Liberty and Discipline, London: Routledge, 1994. 

f 1 Porter, Rise, op. cit., p. 56; see also Stigler, op. cit., pp. 169-74. 

As now amply documented in Martin Bulmer, Kevin Bales and Kathryn Kish Sklar (eds). The 
Social Survey in Historical Perspective 1880-1940, Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1991. 
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the social order. The cultural-intellectual debates known as the Jm de siecle laid 
bare the questioning of aU foundations of the intellectual order. The advent of the 
First World War and, in a different way, of the Russian Revolution seemed to 
confirm many gloomy perspectives. 

The emergence of the modernist social sciences, in a long and contested process, 
was part of a major redefinition of the historical situation. The classical 
sociologists, for instance, were well aware of a major social transformation going 
on, and of the inadequacy of much of the accepted social knowledge of the time to 
understand this transformation. And the same can be said about some 
developments in statistics at that time. 

In statistics, the period between the end of the nineteenth century and the 1930s 
witnessed intense debates about a seemingly very specific methodological 
question. The problem was how to generalize observations collected from the study 
of a part to statements about the whole. Its solution was a number of statistical 
techniques summarized under the label of representativity. These techniques were 
developed simultaneously in debates within the statistical profession and about 
the design of social insurance arrangements. An institutional, a cxjgnltlve, and a 
political transformation were closely interlinked, 'the nationalisation of social 
statistics, [...] the diffusion of the "representative method" and of random selection, 
and [...] the beginnings of the development of the Welfare State'.^^ The 
transformation of the conceptually liberal state into a welfare state involved the 
'substitution of the homogeneous language of statistics and social research for the 
contradictoiy language of rights'. And this was the moment when Winston 
ChurchlU talked about 'bringing in the magic of average to the aid of the millions'. 

During the Interwar period, mathematical techniques spread to other areas of 
empirical research, not least to the emergent fields of opinion research, of 
business cycle research and of research into the social structure of society. Special 
research institutes were created, during those years and particularly after the 
Second World War, that were to provide the data to which those techniques were 
to be applied. In all these cases, the data had to be related to some classificatory 
order, without which they cannot be treated. Conceptual work accompanied the 
development of research techniques; together they gradually provided an image of 
a normal society, endowed with specific economic and political structures as well 
as functional relations between them.^^ 

From about 1930 onwards, the difiusion and application of sampling techniques 
and survey research increased rapidly. Producers of consumer products, political 

Desrosieres, 'How to Make Things', op. cit., p. 228. 

1^ Jacques Donzelot, "The mobilization of society', in Graham BurcheU, Colin Gordon and Peter Miller (eds). 
The Foucault Effect. Studies in Governmental ity, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1991, p. 171 What is at issue here, nicely put in Donzelot's formula, is the relation of social science 
approaches, including statistics, to political theory: for another attempt at cojnceptualizing this 
relation see Dag Osterberg, Meta-Sociology. An Inquiry into the Origins and Validity of Social 
Thought, Oslo: Norwegian University Press, 1988. 

^3 For a more detailed account see Wagner, Sociology, op. clt., chap. 7; see also my ©Sociology and 
contingency. Historicizing epistemology', vol. 34, 1995, no. 2, pp. 179-204. 
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parties and governments soon recognized the potential of these instruments to 
estimate the acceptance of what they were offering in terms of products, 
programmes and policies by the costumers, voters and subjects. We see how the 
interest of companies may construct the consumer of standardised goods; the 
interest of parties may construct the voter; and the interest of governments may 
construct the usually passive subject who occasionally falls into a state of 
discontents. These images of the human being as consumer, voter and subject are 
versions of the promise of the human beings as the producer of their means, the 
citizens of their polity and the interpreters of their own lives that liberal modernity 
hailed. However, they are extremely reduced compared to the ori^nal promise. 
Such an approach to research Imposed a very peurticular notion of the social onto 
the sociological tradition. Without going luto details, I want to raise briefly some 
implications of such an approach to the observation of society. 

Such empirical and statistical social research is based on methodological 
individualism. It, thus, accepts the one basic tenet of modernity, the primacy of 
individual autonomy. However, it is a very different kind of Individualism than the 
one assumed in neoclassical economics, where Individual rationalities are 
postulated. In statistical social research, it is from the utterances or behaviours of 
Individuals that social regularities are to be discovered. Neoclassical economics is 
a post-E^ightenment doctrine - a doctrine of liberal modernity - in the sense that it 
assumes the self-regulation of a society of reason-endowed, read: rationalistic, 
individuals. Statistics and empirical social research are post-liberal technology - a 
tool of the organizers of modernity - in the sense that they construct individuals to 
make them amenable to policy action. The basic cognitive move that was made 
was to isolate individuals from each other, ignore whatever social relations they 
may have and then to counterpose this atomized mass to the state. The 
underl)dng assumption of social statistics and social research [...] is that singular 
human beings can be treated as externally related individuals. The State and its 
Individuals cire notions from which both social statistics and social research 
derive.'^® 

The ambivalent - and only in a restricted sense democratic - character of 
twentieth-century modernity, or what I call organized modernity, is indeed 
revealed by a look at this instrument. On the one hand, statistics and empirical 
social research accept individual autonomy. The state does not make an inventory 
of its resources and then gives appropriate orders to its subjects, as the 'police 
state' of late absolutism did. Rather, policy actors are interested to know what the 
human beings would do if they were exposed to certain offers, and then they 
structure their offers in such a way that the outcome is acceptable and order is 
maintained. The history of such research makes it abundantly clear that the 
opinions or behaviours of human beings that were initially chosen for inquiry were 
those that appeared relevant to some policy or commercial actor. It is of little 
relevance to argue that later academic social research posed any kinds of 
questions out of other considerations; rather it is important to note that it is 
Impossible to do such research at all without a priori considerations. Data can 
only be treated by introducing some sort of classificatoiy order in them that does 



Osterberg, op. cit, p. 44. See now also Claes Wahl, The State of Statistics. The late liberal state 
and the science of statistics. PhD Dissertation, Stockholm University (in preparation). 
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not emerge from the data themselves. All the technical refinements that have been 
added to quantitative-statistical research between 1930 and the present do not 
change the basic problem; rather the persistence of such efforts evokes 'the dream 
of lifting oneself up hterally by one's bootstraps from the ground. 

What is the cognitive process at work in such statistical procedures and processes 
of classification, and what is done to social reality? It is first of aU a labour of 
making equal, an 'investment in form'.^® It is being pumued to establish, often 
only temporarily and Involving many efforts, a stable relation between persons 
and/or things, thus reducing the uncertainty about how to identify a situation. 
The living conditions of those being identified as 'poor' according to a statistical 
analysis may vary strongly, and the people themselves may be unaware of any 
commonality among them. Being 'unemployed' becomes a strong and unequivocal 
statement on one's position only after an agreement over the use of the term had 
been reached; and again, the situations of those classified as such may differ 
widely inside this new group. Very often in the social world and in the social 
sciences, Indeed, terms that were already In use may be redefined, or familiar 
situations may be put under a new term; a fact which explains the particular 
'social labour' that has to accompany conceptual innovation.^^ 

This work of 'making equal' is a prerequisite for coUectwe octton to emerge. Those 
engaging in collective action will envisage a certain commonality with others, at 
least with regard to what is relevant for their common activities. There Is a close 
linkage between 'addition (rendering equivalent) and coalition (action)', as Alain 
Desrosieres emphasizes, who titles his analysis of the relation between social 
sciences, statistics and the state programmatically 'How to make things which 
hold together'. Orders have to be created by assembling diverse elements to 
groups of equals. In this sense, statistics was developed as a tool to make mass 
democracy manageable. 

Much effort in the modernist social sciences was devoted exactly to the 
construction of categories, and to the means of measuring them, that made it 
possible to deal with human beings as well-ordered groups with predetermined 
interests and ambitions instead of a great variety of idiosyncratic strivings. By 
these means, statistical social scientists extended the reach of their concepts and 



Desrosieres. The part to relation to the whole?*, to Bulmer et al., op. cit., p. 241. From 
discussions with Alain Desrosieres I know that he would not want to understand his statement in 
so far-reaching terms, nor worild he want to relate the limits of the technique of bootstrapping so 
directly to the political Issue. 

Laurent Thevenot, ' Les investissements de forme', in: Laurent Th4venot (ed) , 
Conventions 6conomiques, Cahiers du centre d' etudes de I'emploi, Paris : PUF, 

1985, pp. 21-71 (an English version was published as: ‘Rules and implements: 
investment in forms * , Social Science Information, voL 23, no. 1, 1984, pp. 1-45) , p. 26 

19 p 0 j. the term Tiistorical labour' in this sense see Boltanski , Luc, L 'amour et la justice comme 
competences. Trois essais de sociologie de 1* action, Paris: Metailie, 1990, p. 70; 
see also his earlier work The Making of a Class* Cadres in French Society, Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987. 

Desrosieres, ’How to make things’, op. cit., p. 200. 
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were able to include ever more beings. Thus, they often saw themselves, Paul 
Lazarsfeld for Instance, as constructively responding to the needs of mass 
society.^^ These efforts showed a cognitive affinity to the state-centered 
construction of institutions of oversight and monitoring of human beings, of the 
all-inclusive, well-stratified social configuration now known as the interventionist 
welfare state, or 'organized modernity'. 

If this is the case, though, then the application of these techniques entails as 
much the creation of regularities and classes of individuals as it entails their 
discovery. The Important question, then, is what kinds of entities are constructed 
so as to make them 'hold together'. Let me briefly deal with two aspects of this 
issue and two examples of statistical and political construction, the first one being 
the definition of employment and unemployment. 



- Conventionalization of work 

During the late 1970s and 1980s, the term 'work society’ was widely used, mostly 
in the context of the assertion that work may begin to lack in a society based on it. 
The, often merely implicit, reference was to a social and political order that had 
promised to provide full-time employment to all adults - or, rather, one in a family 

- who wished so at £ui income that would allow them to sustain their life. In those 
recent debates, the work society appeared as a time-honoured achievement of 
modernity, even as a natural order. However, it was actually not that long ago that 
the basic principles of the work society had fully been accepted as social 
conventions, in some countries as late as the 1960s. And the major social 
processes of conventionalization also do not date back into pre-histoiy, but can 
rather precisely be located in the late nineteenth century and the 1930s.^^ They 
involve most importantly the generalization of wage labour. 

Conceptions of labour and unemployment were not just there, they had to be 
Invented. Often, the introduction of new classifications of work went parallel to the 
labour legislation at the end of the nineteenth century. Then, the earlier categories 
relating to crafts were pushed aside and the notion of 'salaried employee’ 
introduced. This concept did not only homogenize a large part of the working 
population, it also entailed the creation of its other, namely the unemployed, a 
category that was unconceivable before. 

In France, for instance, an institutionalized category of the unemployed came into 
existence at the end of the nineteenth century, institutionalized in statistical and 
legal terms (after the basic idea had been present during the debate about public 
works in the Second Republic, and the term 'chomeuf been coined around 1870). 
The year^ after the world economic crisis of 1929 can be regarded as a period in 



On Lazarsfeld see Michael Poliak, 'Paul F. Lazarsfeld - fondateur d'une multinationale sdentifique', Actes 
de la recherche en sciences sociales, no. 25, 1979, pp. 45-59. 

Maybe the last critical account, in terms of political philosophy, of the emergence of the work 
society - at about the time of its full establishment - was given by Hannah Arendt In The Human 
Condition, op. cit. 
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which social norms as to unemployment were established. The volume of work is 
now counted m terms of work-places and numbers of salaried employees.^^ 

In Germany, a similar process came to a solution that should basically hold up to 
the present - though crucially modified during the Nazi period - with the 
establishment of a national compulsory unemployment Insurance in 1927. Much 
of the groundwork was laid before the First World War when local and national 
policymakers and trade unionists led extended debates about the changed nature 
of work due to industrialization and urbanization. At issue was not least the 
definition of the community of membership and responsibility for workers and 
their families hit by unemployment. Should the profession, the company, the local 
or the national state care? Statisticians in local statistical office had an important 
part in proposing new answers to this question.^'^ 

Not only in France and Germany, but in most advanced industrial countries, the 
'Keynesian convention’ of full employment became a policy objective between the 
1920s and 1950s. Since then at the latest, the unemployment figure has become a 
'strategic indicator' which all actors involved - employers, unions and government 
- try to ejqjloit and manipulate according to their interests. 

Any such convention is not merely an invention, though, freely at anybody's hands 
in any desired form. It draws on existing social phenomena, interprets them, and 
ultimately alters them by enforcing a description on them. To further illustrate 
this process let me then turn to another aspect of the construction of Institutions 
with the help of statistics, and to the more general example of insurance as a 
technology of social policy. 



- The insurance principle as a technology of social policy 

At the end of the nineteenth century, in a first wave of welfare-state building, most 
European societies introduced a number of social policy innovations, such as 
industrial accident insurance, workers' sickness insurance, old age insurance. 
After the Second World War imtil the 1960s, a second wave expanded the system 
of social insurances into an encompassing Institutional network, 'from the cradle 
to the grave', with Beveridge England taking the lead. There are many interesting - 
and currently contested - aspects to these developments such as, importantly, the 
political economy of the welfare state. However, I shall focus here on another of its 
key characteristics, the relation between the individual and the polity that it both 
presupposes and creates. 

Certainly, welfare state measures reduced poverty, lowered Inequality, and eased 
the living conditions of many people. This effect is beyond doubt and shall not be 
questioned here either. Instead, I shall focus on the form in which this result was 
achieved, namely coRecttvization. The building of the welfare state assigned the 

Robert Salais, Nicolas Baverez, Benedicte Rejmaud, UinventiOTi du chomage. Histoire et 
trcmsfomicitiDns d'une categorie en France des annees 1890 aux annees 1980, Paris: PUF, 1986. 

Benedicte Ziirauermann, La constitution du chdmage en Allemagne. Mise en forme 
d'une categorie nationale des polltiques publigues (1871-1927) , forthcoming. 
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members of society places in well-defined coUectivlties according to age, 
occupational status, marital status, health status. The status definition was 
accompanied by expectations about behaviour opportunities and actual behaviour, 
and an Increasing number of welfare bureaucrats and social workers of all kinds 
were ready to intervene should the reality deviate from the expectations. The effect 
of the welfare state can without doubt be seen as a standardization of social 
behaviour and of biographical positions. 

The sociological interpretation of this process of collectivization raises a number of 
questions, a few of which shall be touched upon here. The basic idea of social 
policy was the socialization of risk or, vice versa, the enhancement of certainty, for 
the workers in terms of securing their daily lives, for the elites in terms of avoiding 
political unrest. By means of statistical calculation, case assessment, and 
redistributive measures, dangers were transformed into calculable risks, and the 
event of need was mitigated by, mostly monetary, compensation. Calculation and 
assessment provided the forms for a rationalization of life that brought 
standardization about. 

Thus, the welfare state entailed a drastic transformation of the rules on which 
individual human beings could draw. Not least it redefined the social space, its 
external and Internal boimdaries, on which assessment of risks was undertaken 
and over which relative certainties could be spread. The collective and 
redistributive nature of social policy required the setting of an external boundary. 
A move away from purely liberal-individualistic reasoning proved not to be very 
difficult in some European countries, but this move could be imdertaken under 
the premise only that there was some understanding of commonality and 
community among those over whom the new rules should reign. This is equally 
evident In the German debates over Bismarck's social policy as in the English ones 
during the Second World War when 'national unity' was easy to appeal to. 
IntemaRy, the need for assessment required that the space be cleared of 
ambiguities. Notions such as 'domestic mission' or even 'domestic colonization' 
point to the desire for the elimination of unsurveiUable, uncontrolled spaces. This 
is where the strong force for standardization and normalization of human activities 
and expectations stems from; it is inscribed into the political technologies that 
were used. 

This brief discussion of the form and effect of social policy can be imderplnned by 
a look at its major technology. The basic means of social policy was a technology 
to collectively cieal with risk, namely insurance. 'Considered as a technology, 
insurance is an art of combining various elements of economic and social reality 
according to a specific set of rules. Drawing on texts from the 1880s, when 
societ 3 Twlde insurance arrangements were introduced in France (and elsewhere), 
Francois Ewald has described insurance as a way of overcoming individualism 



25 Francois Ewald, 'Insurance and Risk', in Burchell, Gordon and Miller (eds), Tfw Foucault Effect 
op. cit., p. 197. This article draws on E^vald's major work on the construction of the welfare state: 
L’Eltat-providence, Paris: Grasset, 1986. The French notion of 'providential state' conveys the idea of 
the secularization of life-destinies (or. the re-deification of the liberal state). William Beveridge, the 
alleged architect of the British version of the welfare state, disliked the term, because of Its 'Santa 
Claus' and 'brave new world' connotations, and preferred the more sober 'social services state'; see 
Flora and Heidenheimer, op. cit., p. 20. 
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while remaining inside a liberal frame of reference: 'It constitutes a mode of 
association which allows its participants to agree on the rule of justice they will 
subscribe to. Insurance makes it possible to dream of a contractual justice where 
an order established by conventions will take the place of a natural order. 

Two qualifications need to be added to this apt characterization: First, as Ewald 
points out, the contract proceeds substantially, of course, via the transformation 
of risks and destinies into monetary value. As a political technology of 
conventionalization, it involves, thus, a high degree of formalization and shaping of 
reality via the translation of a phenomenon Into different, more operational terms. 
Second, at that time, the association was not as free and the contract not as open 
as it may appear in Ewald's formulation. It was predestined that such 
arrangements would include exactly defined collectives, such as all working 
FVench or all elderly French, to which one either belonged or not, and that the 
conventions would be deliberated by the French state in universally applicable 
terms, that is without variations in the 'rule of justice'. In either respect - 
adherence to the collective and agreement to the terms - there was less choice 
than the notion of contractual justice suggests. 

This would not be worth pointing out for a merely historical analysis, because the 
direction of change was, of course, toward collectivization. But it is significant to 
note in our context, since the currentty ongoing transformations make insurance 
arrangements look much more like Ewald's characterization than the late- 
nineteenth century ones did. Under the Impact of deregulation ideas, the definition 
of the risk collective and the exact terms under which one joins are much more left 
to individual choice, undermining evidently the idea of society wide collectivization. 

For the moment, it is easy to see that a welfare state, as characterized above, has 
very little in common with the liberal state as it was envisaged in mid-nineteenth 
century. It almost shows more affinities with the 'police state' of the Ancien 
Regime, though what distinguishes it from the latter one is its commitment to the 
idea that the sovereign people is the ultimate arbiter of how and how intensively 
their ovm activities should be safeguarded and surveilled. But both the society of 
late absolutism and the twentieth-century welfare society showed a 'kind of 
political a priorC that allowed the emergence and operation of authorities whose 
task was 'the calculated supervision, administration and maxiinization of the 
forces of each and all.'^^ Statistics was a set of practices of representation of 
society, maybe the most important one, leading towards that end. 

Such practices of representation share in producing, and help to reproduce, the 
order of our societies. They construct the image of the institutions of organized 
modernity and, thus, help to see those as a natural order, which need not and 
cannot be argued about and justified every time its practices are enacted. They 
also proliferate a view on the limited scope of action more generally, by portra)dng 
consumer choice and voter choice as the only rational ways of acting within such 



26 Ewald, 'Insurance', op. cit.. pp. 207. 

Peter Miller and Nikolas Rose, 'Governing economic Mfe', in Economy and Society, vol. 19., 1990, no. 1, p. 3, 
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orders of practices. In my view, they do not though, as critics of such research 
during the 1960 s have maintained, quite simply turn human beings into stimulus- 
dependent, predetermined objects of statistics, not into cogs in a machine. It 
seems more appropriate to understand the development of these technologies from 
a diffuse fear of not knowing what 'the masses' might do rather than from the 
conception that the masses were incapable to act. The underlying perspective first 
assumes that one knows too little about how human beings could act, and only in 
a second step it tries to channel what they might do into controllable paths. 
Because action threatened to be irregular and disrupting, means were needed to 
make it, if at all possible, more regular and constant. The commercial and policy 
elites in a regulatory and interventionist state under full Inclusion of the masses 
saw it as one of their major problems that they had to handle a great number of 
diverse human beings as subjects. It is exactly this problem perception that is at 
the root of the breakthrough of statistics and empirical social research as a major 
instrument of social representation. This is what I referred to earlier as the 
ambition to make mass democracy manageable; such a managed order, however, 
is by definition less democratic than it ideally could be. 



Statistics and democracy today 

What do such observations entail for our present situation, and for the role of 
statistics in any current social transformations? Scientific, including statistical, 
activity is a human practice, even if a very specific one. And conceptual rigour in 
the sciences, as it is known from statistics, is often a very practically oriented 
means to deal with situations of great uncertainty. Historically, the 'quest for 
certainty' often posed as a want for epistemological purification. However, the 
desire for certain knowledge is nothing but the desire to lay the foundations for 
practices such that there is a legitimate call on everybody to pursue their 
intellectual (and political) reasonings from the same, limited and well-defined, 
premises so that certciinty over the actions of others will be achieved. Statistics 
and its use in the various social sciences thus appear as an attempt to labour on a 
key problematic of political philosophy. 

In this view, labour and social statistics at the end of the nineteenth century; the 
'scientification of work' early in the twentieth century and Keynesian economics 
later as means to transform industrial relations into a cooperative positive sum 
game; opinion research as a foundation for an enlightened interaction between 
elites and masses between the wars; £md the 'scientification of politics' cifter the 
Second World War all had a twofold, intricately linked, signification. They marked 
major steps in the development of the modernist social sciences and in the 
construction of a language for social action that was common for otherwise 
conflictually situated actors. The claim that the language was, and should be, 
common could be made if its concepts and propositions could be referred to as 
higher-order knowledge. The epistemic claims of the modernist social sciences 
provided the material to do so. However, it would be wrong to conclude that 
epistemic reasoning merely served to legitimate political projects. Both projects, 
the scientific and the political one, shared the search for common foundations for 
practice; and they did so particularly intensively in periods of far-reaching 
dissensus and strife. In all of the cases mentioned above, innovations in the social 
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sciences have not merely been new, 'more adequate' descriptions of the social 
world, but they have been active Interventions into that world, attempts to create a 
coherence of social action. 

Still during the 1960s, an epistemic optimism prevailed in the social sciences, 
which stemmed from the perception that such foimdations had been successfully 
laid, that the language that had been developed actually described soci^ 
phenomena, that 'things' as they were produced in the soci^ sciences actually 
'held together'. By that time it appeared as if the efforts social scientists had put 
into the discursive constitution of social facts, since the 1930s and partly earlier, 
had paid off. Today, in contrast, it seems as if many of the things that held 
together tend to fEill apart again. Unemployment and social policy are two 
important and obvious examples; many more could be given. 

In such a situation, when the statistical and other social science tools begin to fail 
us, when they no longer appear to grasp reality, we should ask what the creation 
of a coherent intelligible order entailed, what its preconditions and conditions of 
success are, and what its effects may be. Certainly not every odd term will become 
a key concept for understanding a social configuration. The notion of 'holding 
together' describes the emergence of activities around a phenomenon so that it is 
actually constituted. The concept 'unemployment', for example, used to hold 
together in our societies imtil the recent past, because it was sustained by a legal 
definition; by an institution that declared Individuals to be in this state or not; by 
distributed objects as proofs of such status (identification cards as well as money); 
and by theories of explanation and justification for the phenomenon, partly 
emanating from the economic sciences. Actualised practices, often sustained by 
objects and discourses, are the precondition for concepts to 'hold'. If this is the 
case, then people may also agree that they hold sufficiently together. 

It is not necessary for this to be the case that practices, objects and justifications 
JuUy cohere. Not aU Individuals who consider themselves unemployed need to be 
recognized by the official institution as well as endowed with the respective 
material objects, and share one of the common theories on the phenomenon. 
However, the term 'unemployment' becomes very unspecific, once the situation is 
no longer tied to an institution that endows the status with rewards (placement 
priority cind/or benefits) and once the theories of justification can no longer 
sustain the normalily of waged labour. It is not only that the concept becomes 
'theoretically' difficult to uphold; it vanishes and disappears also as an empirical 
phenomenon when people no longer report their status, because it does not 'make 
sense' to them. [Vice versa, one mi^t also argue that the neoliberal critique of 
unemployment benefits - that cases are reported which are not 'real', to obtain the 
benefits - can be voiced more strongly now that the concept is already weakened.) 

A case can be made for the historical existence of social mstitutions in Western 
societies that 'held together', in this sense.^® However, I do also think that these 
institutions and their coherence have been 'represented' in conceptually and 
epistemologically flawed ways. Their solidity and objective character have been 
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overemphasized, on the a priori assumptions that there must be an intelligible 
rationale behind a social configuration, and that this rationale must produce some 
coherent order, an order which, in turn, can be made more easily accessible, if it 
is made more intelligible. 

We have then seen, during the 1960s and 1970s, indeed the latest, twentieth- 
centuiy, version of the marriage of freedom and reason, of an allegedly 
harmonious blend of liberalism and rationalism. However, two centuries of 
experimentation with such ideas have shown that such harmony cannot be had 
without a price. This kind of statistical reason, especially if it applied in a political 
mission, lives in a tension with notions of freedom and democracy. To speak of a 
tension does not mean that there is an outright contradiction, or a principled 
incompatibility. But there is no automatic harmony either, rather a constant 
requirement to work on the relation. Let me review in this light some of the terms I 
have used to analyse the application of statistics to politics during the twentieth 
century. 

I have talked about making equal and stabilising relations between persons, about 
formalization and standardization, about the construction of collectivities, the 
setting of boundaries and the elimination of ambiguities. AH these terms can be 
seen as - merely - referring to necessary statistical operations. It is one aspect of 
the current situation that many of these efforts do no longer hold because of so- 
called globalization and other threats to coherence and the control of boundaries. 
But they are also undermined in different ways. These terms are now seen as 
having strong political connotations, many of which are increasingly contested. 
Such apparently Innocant technical operations, especially if they are performed by 
a government- or science-related body posuig as an authority, are seen to hmit 
political expression by appl 5 hng an intellectual technology. In their place other 
terms are put forward such as diversity, difference, openness, plurality. 

This shift in terminology is Indicative of a major social and political 
transformation; it is more than a passing fashion and should rather be seen as a 
serious reaction against the experiences with the organized societies of much of 
the twentieth century. But I shall immediately add that I do not see any solutions 
to perennial problems of political modernity emerging from the adoption of such 
alternative terms. One cannot just replace formalization by opermess, equality by 
difference, or unity by diverBity. There is no easy road to a pleasant post- 
modernity. But there is a shift in balances, a return to emphasizing liberty Instead 
of discipline, democracy instead of organization. 

In this context, it would be foolish to proclaim the 'end of statistics', to add just 
one more to the many prematurefy announced terminations. But the shift has 
consequences for the statistical enterprise, which was historically married to the 
project of organization, collectivization and standardization. I cannot outline in any 
detail here the path to take. It seems obvious, though, that in the future statistics 
should sever its ties to the idea of fixing society In time, endowing it with solid 
structures of collective orders and classes. Rather, it should develop its tools so as 
to allow the permanent rethinking and restructuring of categories, the play with 
classificatoiy possibilities - all this in the most optimistic of views so as to enhance 
the citizens' capabilities to see society and politics as a realm of possibilities to 
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communicate about rather than as a set of constraints determining limited 
corridors of action. This may or may not be what Tim Holt meant, but statistics 
which can be relied upon in this sense, might truly become a 'cornerstone of 
democracy’. 
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